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A PLEA FOR APULEIUS 



By Elizabeth Hazelton Haight 
Vassar College 



A distinct stimulus to the reading of Apuleius by college students 
ought to be given by the appearance of Purser's Cupid and Psyche^ 
and Butler's translation of the Metamorphoses.'' Hitherto there 
has been no annotated English edition of the Cupid and Psyche or 
of any other part of Apuleius suitable for a college textbook, and 
this has been perhaps one reason why so few young people of today 
have come under the spell of that Golden Book which fascinated 
the two Roman lads in Marius the Epicurean. Mr. Purser's 
Cupid and Psyche is an admirable edition for college students 
both because of its full commentary on the text and its readable 
introductory material. In brief compass, but in pleasant style, 
he gives an account of the life and writings of Apuleius calculated 
to make the reader wish a closer acquaintance with the many- 
sided literary soldier of fortune; discusses next the story of Cupid 
and Psyche as myth or allegory and its influence in art and litera- 
ture; has a third chapter on the style and language of Apuleius, 
beginning with a clear characterization of Asianism and finishing 
with detailed summaries of Apuleius' own peculiarities; then, in 
chap, iv, gives a brief statement of manuscripts and editions. 
These chapters are accompanied by extensive footnotes which 
relieve them of a weight of erudition, and three appendices add 
further valuable material on Milesian tales, allegorical explanations 
of the story, and poems by Meleager on love and the soul. Al- 
though the student of Apuleius may differ from Mr. Purser on 
certain mooted questions, as indeed Mr. Butler does in his review 
of the book' in regard to the relative dates of the Metamorphoses 

' The Story of Cupid and Psyche as Related by Apuleius, edited with introduction 
and notes, by Louis C. Purser. London: George Bell & Sons, igio. 

' The Metamorphoses or Golden Ass of Apuleius of Madaura. Translated by 
H. E. Butler. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1910. 2 vols. 

' Classical Review, September, 1910, 191. 
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and the Apologia and the interdependence of Apuleius, the pseudo- 
Lucian and Lucius of Patrae, yet college and university professors 
must welcome an edition of such sound scholarship and helpful 
exegesis. 

Butler's translation of the Metamorphoses also is of direct 
benefit to college students, for a dip into its enlivening pages cer- 
tainly would make readers of Latin want to know so fascinating 
a story-teller, and to non-Latin students it presents Apuleius in 
simple, readable form. The value of the translation is indeed the 
fact that the English is so natural and attractive. That much of 
the virility and all the ribaldry of Apuleius is lost has been pointed 
out by Mr. Rouse, who comments in his review' that Mr. Butler's 
translation has been made for "the young person." Since the young 
college person reads Tom Jones in English literature and is 
acquainted with modern French fiction, it seems a pity that any 
translator's careful protection should keep from him so good a story 
as that of the lost sandals, which Mr. Butler expurgates!^ 

It is partly because of Mr. Butler's puritanical modifications 
that Adlington's translation (1566) is so much nearer the original 
in spirit although often so far removed by inaccuracies from the 
Latin text on the one hand, and on the other, by its Elizabethan 
diction, from our English idiom of today. Pater's exquisite para- 
phrase of the Cupid and Psyche story perhaps approaches more 
nearly the beauty of the original in that one episode, but is yet a 
paraphrase rather than an adequate rendering. How much closer 
Butler is to the Latin than Adlington or Pater may be seen in such 
a passage as the description of Venus' voyage over the sea,' where 
because of textual difficulties Adlington omits about half of the 
description. Pater simplifies greatly, and Butler alone suggests 
the beautiful picture of the goddess "treading with rosy feet the 
topmost foam of the quivering waves." Butler makes no attempt 
to reproduce Apuleius' Asianic style, loses all balanced antitheses, 
coined words, rhyming phrases, as in his rendering of part of Psyche's 
oath "per .... currum rapacem et terram tenacem et inlumi- 
narum Proserpinae nubtiarvun demeacula et luminosarum filiae 

'Ibid., May, 1910, 91. 

' Met. g. 17-21. i Ibid. 4. 31. 
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inventionum remeacula"' by such colorless English as "by the 
ravisher's car and the imprisoning earth, by the deep abyss where 
the lightless wedlock of Proserpine was celebrated, by the joyous 
return to the light when thou hadst found thy daughter." But 
how disastrous the effect of so artificial a style as the Latin may be 
in an English reproduction can be seen in Mr. Purser's attempt 
to render in English one of Apuleius' "Florida," "retaining," as he 
says, "the alliteration, assonances, and other artificialities."* No 
very young person or average English reader indeed would be 
attracted to a translation of Apuleius in so stilted and unnatural 
an English tone. We return to Mr. Butler's pellucid and attract- 
ive English style with conviction that he has accomplished what 
his modest introduction hopes.' 

All this commentary on the two new books from Mr. Purser and 
Mr. Butler is but to lead the way to my special plea: that Apvdeius 
should be more often read in college courses. According to the 
catalogue statements, he is not found in the curricula of Amherst, 
Cornell, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Yale, Mount Holyoke, 
Vassar, Wellesley; selections from him are read in courses on 
Roman satire, or prose of the Empire, or in rapid-reading courses, 
at California, Williams, Bryn Mawr, and Smith, and only at Chicago 
and Columbia is he studied in special courses. It seems to me 
exceedingly desirable that courses in Apuleius should be offered 
to the college students of today because he is invaluable in literary 
work for the study of the development of the novel, classical roman- 
ticist that he is; second because his fascination as a brilliant story- 
teller has a direct appeal to the young; third because the Meta- 
morphoses with their stories within stories are eminently suited for 
sight-translation. 

I would suggest the desirability of a two-hour course running 
through one semester in which one hour a week should be devoted 
to a careful study of the Cupid and Psyche story (based on Purser's 
edition), the work to consist of the translation and reading of the 
text, a comparative study of the translations by Adlington, Pater, 

■ Met. 6. 2. 

' Introd., pp. xxxi-xxxiii. 

3 I, 22. 
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and Butler, the preparation of special papers on the sources of the 
Metamorphoses, the style of Apuleius in the Cupid and Psyche 
story, the life of Apuleius, the story of Cupid and Psyche in art 
and English Uterature, the history of the interpretation of the story. 
The second hour each week could be given to sight-translation of 
other portions of the Metamorphoses (Helm's text, Teubner, to be 
used). The following passages would be found admirable for this 
work, and many more can be added. 
Met. I. I, "Introducing Apuleius" 

2. 21-30, "The Watching of the Corpse, or the Man without a Nose" 
2- 31 — ^3- II, "A Roman Falstaff, or the Battle of the Wine-Skins" 

3. 21, 24-28, "The Transformation of Lucius" 

4. 9-21, "The Stories of the Robber Chieftains" 

4. 23-27, "Charite, the Stolen Maiden, in the Robbers' Cave" 

8. 1-14, "Another Chapter in Charite's Story" 

9. 17-21, "The Sandals under the Bed" 

II. 7-15, "The Procession of Isis and the Ass Transformed" 
II. 25, "The Prayer to Isis" 

Such a course would be full of interest because its material 
would be new and delightful; would be beneficial for all literary 
work of the college students as a study of the Latin novel and a 
study of a remarkable style; and it would introduce new blood into 
our college courses which need perhaps to make a more varied appeal 
to the young than is usually done through the classical avenues 
of the authors most often read, Cicero, Vergil, Horace, and the 
comedians. 



